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RGANIZER THOMAS FARRELL has been doing excellent work in 

Cincinnati. Although he has not been feeling very well for a number 

of years, yet no one would ever know it because he certainly has had won- 

_ derful success in his work, and all who have met him and know him will 
be glad to see him in Cincinnati in 1930. 
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T THIS WRITING, Organizer Henry G. Burger is still in Pittsburgh 
handling the business of our unions. There is much opposition to our 
unions and especially to the Milk Wagon Drivers’ local. Henry has had 
more than his share of hard work and trouble during the last two years, 
but he never complains and continues right on with his work. 
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VERY NICE LETTER was received at this office from Local Union 

No. 2 of Butte, Montana, thanking the International for the as- 
sistance given them by the General Executive Board and the prompt pay- 
ment of strike benefits to their members. Assistant Auditor Ed Meyer 
was delegated by President Tobin to handle the strike and pay benefits to 
all members on strike entitled to them. The local won out and made a very 
good settlement which was accepted by the unanimous vote of the local 
union at a special and regular meeting. We congratulate the local union 
on its success, especially considering the situation in the district and the 
fact that the Miners have been suffering a continual reduction in wages 
due to the drop in the price of copper. 
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NTERNATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT PATRICK BERRELL, who is 
also Secretary-Treasurer of the Truck Drivers’ Local Union No. 7065, 
and his committee were successful in getting a three-year agreement with 
the oil companies of Chicago, adding one more week to their vacation 
period. During the balance of this year they will have but one week’s vaca- 
tion, but beginning with 1980 and 1931, two weeks’ vacation will be al- 
lowed. We congratulate Vice-President Berrell and the committee of Local 
No, 705 on their success. 
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ENERAL AUDITOR GEORGE KIDD visited the office in June after 
returning from his long Pacific coast trip, where he found all of our 
unions in good shape and business beginning to improve. One of the most 
pleasing parts of his report was that all the secretary-treasurers are keep- 
ing a fine set of books and living up td the International laws, thereby pro- 
tecting their membership in every way in case of strikes or lockouts. 
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Post Office Deficit Again Stalks 
Abroad 


Washington.—The perennial post 
office deficit haunts the new adminis- 
tration and hopes of a tax reduction 
fade. 

The deficit may total $200,000,000, 
by far the greatest drain on the 
Treasury ever caused by this depart- 
ment. 

“Skilled accountancy and _ super- 
management will fail to check deficits 
in the post office under present con- 
ditions,” said Leo E. George, presi- 
dent National Federation of Post 
Office Clerks. 

“The whole trouble,” said Mr. 
George, “can be traced to the failure 
to consider the post office more than 
a business institution where budgets 
can be balanced. 

“Take, for instance, the govern- 
ment’s policy in developing aviators 
that will serve the nation in time of 
war. The cost of an air mail letter 
is 5 cents. They average 40 to the 
pound. For this $2 the government 
pays private air mail contractors as 
high as $8 a pound to transport this 
mail. Millions of dollars are also ex- 
pended for carrying foreign mail in 
American ships, thereby aiding in 
building up an American merchant 
marine. 

“The government spends millions 
of dollars in carrying public docu- 
ments, the Congressional Record, 
franked letters and printed matter 
for the blind. 

“The Post Office Department can 
not be placed on a dollars-and-cents 
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basis, no more than the Department 
of State, of Labor, of Agriculture, or 
bureaus, such as Education and Child 
Welfare. 

“Postal workers have urged that 
the social activities of the Post Office 
Department be separated from its 
business side, and that credit be given 
the department for social activities. 
This plan is called for in the Kelly 
bill. It would then be found that def- 
icits would be more imaginary than 
real.””—News Letter. 





Special Label Drive Will Be 
Nation-Wide 


Washington.—The Union Label 
Trades Department, A. F. of L., an- 
nounces that the special educational 
campaign will be from August 19 to 
September 2. 

This is an annual movement in the 
interest of the union label, shop card 
and union button. Central bodies are 
asked to appoint committees. 

“Our annual campaigns have 
proven an asset to the general labor 
movement,” said John J. Manning, 
Secretary-Treasurer Union Label 
Trades Department. “Every call for 
the union label creates an interest in 
trade unionism outside our ranks. 

“The Executive Council of the A. 
F. of L. recently urged workers to 
desist from contributing funds to 
‘borers from within,’ and this correct 
position can be applied by every 
member of organized labor when they 
spend wages that their labor organi- 
zation made possible. 

“The union label means more than 
high wages and good working condi- 
tions. It is a proof tha. wage earn- 
ers have a voice in industry; that 
they are not subject to the caprice 
of an employer and that they live and 
act as free men and women, without 
consulting those who formerly dic- 
tated their lives. 

“The union label is emblematic of 
freedom and independence. Its pres- 
ence indicates that that employer ac- 


cepts the principle of collective bar- 
gaining and association of wage earn- 
ers. To ignore the union label is to 
repudiate the underlying principle of 
unionism.” 





Girls “May” Picket Cigar Trust 
Plant 


New Brunswick, N. J.—Counsel 
for the General Cigar Company noti- 
fied attorneys for -striking girl em- 
ployes that he will “permit” strikers 
to have five pickets stationed at the 
plant and that these pickets “may” 
speak to strikebreakers. 

An injunction has been issued 
against the girls doing any of the 
things the company attorney permits 

This graciousness on the part of 
the company can be traced to a pub- 
lic sentiment in favor of the strikers 
and a fear of political reprisals. 

The girls are of Polish and Hun- 
garian parentage. The priest of the 
Polish Catholic Church and the min- 
ister of the Hungarian church both 
pleaded with their parishoners to aid 
the girls, who were urged to resist 
coercive measures by the manage- 
ment to break their strike. 

Rates at the cigar plant range 
from $4 to $12 a week. Children un- 
der 16 operate power machines and 
every other feature of the New Jer- 
sey laws for the protection of women 
and children is being violated. 

Henry F. Hilfers, general organ- 
izer A. F. of L., is aiding the girls. 





Eight-Hour Violators Can’t Be 
Enjoined 


Baltimore.—The Maryland Court 
of Appeals annulled Judge O’Dunne’s 
injunction against the City of Balti- 
more and several contractors who 
violated the eight-hour law. 

The court said, in effect: 

The court refuses to be placed in 
the position of watching for violation 
of law by those engaged in building; 
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there are no property rights in- 
volved; the complainants should go 
to the criminal court. 

The decision again calls attention 
to the distinction between violation of 
a criminal law and interference with 
| a so-called “property” right. Equity 
courts only claim jurisdiction over 
the latter. 

If trade unionists suspended work 
to enforce the law, they could be en- 
joined on the ground that they “‘con- 
spired” to interfere with the con- 
tractors’ prospective profits, which is 
now classed as “property.” 
| As equity is intended to protect 

property, the inclusion of prospective 
profits in this list permits employers 
to appeal to equity courts in strike 
times.—News Letter. 





Mergers Are Menace, Says 
New York Governor 


New York.—Centralized industrial 
control and big business combines 
menace the nation, said Governor 
Roosevelt in an Independence Day 
speech in this city. 

The state executive declared that 
“independence in business is a thing 
of the past.” 

“The influence of these huge trusts, 
with their almost unlimited re- 
sources, will be felt in this country at 
a not far distant date,” he said.— 
News Letter. 





State Troops Refused To Shoot 
Down Labor 


New Orleans.—‘“I will not call out 
the militia to shoot down union men,” 
was Governor Long’s answer to the 
Public Service Company’s request for 
aid to break a strike of street car em- 
ployes. 

The Governor is not blind to the 
policies of this crowd of financiers 
who have attempted for several 
months to oust him from office. 

The workers ask for higher wages 











and a redress of grievances. They 
repudiated fake arbitration methods 
the company would use to establish 
its company “union.” 

A federal injunction has been is- 
sued at the request of New York 
bondholders whose only interest is to 
break the strike. An army of strike- 
breakers were prohibited from enter- 
ing the city, and the public is 100 
per cent. behind the workers. This 
friendship is expressive of popular 
resentment against the company be- 
cause of its wretched service and in- 
terference with municipal and state 
politics—News Letter. 





Force Can’t Maintain Injustice 


Child labor amendment foes urge 
Secretary of State Stimson to declare 
that that proposal is officially dead. 

This is standpat philosophy—that 
injustice can be continued by solemn 
governmental edict. 

Believers in this theory kidnap 
trade union officials, use injunction 
judges to break strikes and insist 
that “agitators” are responsible for 
industrial unrest. 

Men who believe the voice of pro- 
test can be stilled never reason from 
cause to effect. They are as simple 
as the child who is sure thunder 
causes lightning. 

Other elements in this group are 
capable of noting an evident fact, as 
were French aristocrats who saw the 
gathering social clouds, but who ex- 
claimed: “Postpone every remedy; 
after us the deluge.” —News Letter. 





Peace Pacts For Day “Sops For 
Gullible” 


Kansas City, Mo.—Banquet talks 
and diplomatic notes may fool the 
people, but they do not advance the 
cause of world peace, James Kelly, of 
Scotland, president of the European 
Christian Endeavor Union, told dele- 
gates to the International Christian 
Endeavor convention here. 
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The blunt-spoken Scotsman de- 
clared that the “Pact of Paris” and 
other objective diplomatic moves for 
world peace are sops for gullible 
minds. 

“As far as appearance goes, the 
cause of peace seems to have pro- 
gressed, but war has been renounced 
on a scrap of paper,” he said. “Any- 
one who has the slightest knowledge 
of the continent of Europe has some 
idea of how much justifiable bitter- 
ness still exists. Justice and right- 
eousness must go hand in hand with 
peace before war may be successfully 
renounced. 

“By all means let us have pacts to 
renounce war, but let us not forget 
that a paper peace only can result 
from these. We organize for war; 
peace will require still more organi- 
zation. We must educate—educate— 
educate.” 

The speaker asserted that perma- 
nent peace involves a continued edu- 
cation toward abandonment of na- 
tional prides, prejudices and advan- 
tages. 

Great armament firms are organ- 
ized for private profit and are still 
able to foment strife, he said —News 
Letter. 





Peace In Cloak Industry Looms 


New York.—Cloak manufacturers 
and jobbers accepted Governor 
Roosevelt’s suggestion that they join 
with the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers Union to work out a 
lasting peace in that industry. 

The agreement expired June 1 and 
30,000 employes suspended work 
after failing to reach an agreement 
that would end sweatshop methods. 
Another evil is chain stores’ patron- 
age of jobbers who deal with sweat- 
ing establishments. These jobbers 
pledged Governor Roosevelt that they 
will employ none but members of the 
contractors’ association and only deal 
with union shops. 

This is a reversal of former poli- 


cies, as inside manufacturers and job- 
bers heretofore jockeyed to maintain 
a weak union. 

“This is the first time in nineteen 
years that jobbers agreed to have 
their garments made in shops that 
are under direct supervision and con- 
trol of the union,” said David Du- 
binsky, acting president Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union. 

Picket lines are maintained while 
the Governor’s conference is on, as 
the workers will not surrender their 
advantage. They will also report vio- 
lations of the law to the proper state 
authorities. 

The workers are also resisting the 
legalization of piecework, which Com- 
munists permitted when they man- 
aged the cloak strike three years ago 
that almost wrecked the union and 
caused a loss of work staneards that 
were won after years of effort.— 
News Letter. 





Intemperate Laws Scored By 
Medics 


Portland, Ore.—Medical men 
cheered Dr. William S. Thayer, presi- 
dent American Medical Association, 
at the conclusion of his condemnation 
of laws that interfere with individual 
rights. 

“Government by the majority is 
wholesome and beneficial as long as 
it is tolerant and considerate,” said 
Dr. Thayer. 

“The strength of our government 
in the past has been in its elasticity 
and in that it has allowed much lati- 
tude in local self-control, in that it 
has recognized the right of local com- 
munities to settle those questions 
which relate to their everyday life. 
But there are lengths beyond which 
a majority may not go. 

“In the long run we English-speak- 
ing people will not endure tyranny. 
For immediate concentrated mass ac- 
tion, such as is necessary in time of 
war, such a government is necessary. 
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We accept it; we demand it. But in 
time of peace we insist on certain 
local liberties which we regard as 
rights. 

“When in a country like ours, the 
National Government attempts to 
legislate for the whole country as to 
what we may or may not eat or drink, 
as to how we may dress, as to our re- 
ligious beliefs, as to what we may or 
may not read, this is to interfere with 
those rights sacred to every English- 
speaking man; this is no longer a re- 
publican government; it is tyranny.” 


- —News Letter. 





Coolidge’s “L-and-O” Program 
Mapped Out By Publicity Men 


Baltimore.—Calvin Coolidge’s con- 
nection with the Boston policemen’s 
strike was “an incredible inertia,” de- 
clares Frank R. Kent, Washington 
correspondent of the Baltimore Sun, 
in discussing the ability of the former 
Governor of Massachusetts and for- 
mer President to secure publicity. 

Organized labor insisted at that 
time that Governor Coolidge took no 
part in the strike that was forced on 
the policemen. The workers’ protests 
were drowned by expert publicity 
agents who landed the Governor in 
the vice presidential chair and then 
in the White House on the death of 
Mr. Harding. “The law and order” 
cry by an Oregon delegate that swept 
the nominating convention is now 
shown by Mr. Kent to be publicity 
stuff. 

The Washington correspondent 
writes: 


“As a propagandist Mr. Coolidge 
had him (President Hoover) beaten a 
mile. That politically seasoned per- 


son could take one-tenth the news - 


material and get ten times the favor- 
able publicity. What he did in the 
Boston police strike is a classic ex- 
ample of his talent in this direction, 
there still being vastly more people 
who think he was a shining hero of 


that episode than know he escaped 
exposure of an incredible inertia 
through the issuance of a press state- 
ment after the real crisis had passed 
but before the public had a chance to 
grasp the fact. 

“In his White House press con- 
ferences Mr. Coolidge not only did 
not bar trivial questions—he wel- 
comed them. Looking solemnly down 
his nose he would loquaciously dis- 
course for 20 minutes about the Dis- 
trict of Columbia bathing beach facil- 
ities, or the characteristics of a rac- 
coon presented him by an admirer, or 
of the days when he was mayor of the 
great city of Northampton. The 
smaller the subject the easier it was 
for him to talk—and the longer he 
would talk.”—News Letter. 





Industrial Accidents Blot On 
Civilization 

Washington.—Fatalities in indus- 
try are a blot on our civilization, de- 
clared Secretary of Labor Davis in a 
radio address on the need for educa- 
tion to reduce these accidents. 

Mr. Davis cited figures showing 
24,000 persons were killed in indus- 
trial accidents in 1927, with indica- 
tions that final figures for 1928 would 
show a total of 23,000 such accidents. 

“Such a great cost upon society for 
the ravages of industrial accidents 
which might have been prevented is 
too heavy in this time, when we boast 
of our efficiency and praise the genius 
which has made us such a nation of 
wealth and production,” said the la- 
bor secretary.—News Letter. 





Nervy “Best Citizens” Would 
Set Wage Rate 


San Francisco.—The effort of so- 
called “best citizens” to dictate the 
lives of wage earners was explained 
to the Catholic Conference on Indus- 
trial Problems by Frank C. MacDon- 
ald, president California Building 
Trades Council. 
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These “best citizens” are the con- 
trolling clique in the anti-union In- 
dustrial Association. They select a 
wage board that sets rates for build- 
ing craftsmen, who have no voice in 
the proceeding. 

“Neither this board nor members 
of the Industrial Association are em- 
ployers of building craftsmen,” said 
Mr. MacDonald. “Wages are $1 to $3 
a day less than paid workers for iden- 
tical service in other cities. The as- 
sociation has attempted to enforce 
these awards by putting pressure on 
contractors through the banks and 
loan associations. 

“The fact that this board sits in 
judgment upon the wages of building 
craftsmen alone and ignore thou- 
sands of men in various industries 
who are underpaid, is proof of their 
hypocrisy.” —News Letter. 





Chinese Immigration Foe Dies 
In Far West 


Santa Rosa, Calif—Thomas J. 
Geary, former Congressman from 
this state, died here. He was active 
a generation ago in the campaign to 
secure a Chinese exclusion act. 

The trade union movement at that 
time stood practically alone in warn- 
ing the nation of results that would 
follow unrestricted Oriental immi- 
gration. But the yellow man worked 
for low wages and the warning was 
unheeded until small business and 
agriculture were invaded. The “yel- 
low peril” was then conceded. 





British Out-of-Work Benefits 
Defended By Royal Com- 


mission 


London, England.—In the final re-: 


port of the Committee on Industry 
and Trade, American critics of the 
British unemployment insurance sys- 
tem are diplomatically told that they 
don’t know what they are talking 
about. 


The committee was appointed in 
1924 by Premier Ramsay MacDonald, 
to make a general survey of British 
commerce and industry. The commit- 
tee was continued by Premier Bald- 
win. Membership of the committee, 
with Sir Arthur Balfour, chairman, 
included leading business men, econo- 
mists and trade union officials. 

The unemployed insurance fund 
is maintained by contributions by em- 
ployers, employed and the govern- 
ment, and “has amply justified its es- 
tablishment,” the committee reports. 

It is shown that employers’ contri- 
butions average less than 1 per cent. 
of the total cost of production. The 
committee asserts: “We are satisfied 
that on the-whole the resulting ad- 
vantage to them has very greatly ex- 
ceeded any burden of this kind.” 

“There has been practically no de- 
cline in the consumption of the essen- 
tial necessaries of life in spite of the 
fact that a million or more workers 
have been earning no wages at their 
trades. For this happy result, a large 
part of the responsibility undoubtedly 
rests with the unemployment insur- 
ance scheme. 

“In normal times this insurance 
provides a much needed method of 
enabling a worker to safeguard him- 
self against the worst evils of indus- 
trial fluctuations. For the individual 
to provide such a safeguard by means 
of his own thrift is, of course, impos- 
sible in view of the incalculable risks 
to which industry is exposed. Nor do 
we think that any basis of insurance 
is really satisfactory short of one 
which covers the whole field of in- 
dustry, or at least the principal in- 
dustrial groups, inasmuch as any nar- 
rower scheme would effectively check 
mobility as between insured and un- 
insured occupations. 

“That work people should by some 
method of insurance be safeguarded 
against the worst risks of involuntary 
unemployment is, in our opinion, a 
very great advantage, not only to 
themselves, but to the trades which 
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they follow. For nothing is so detri- 
mental to industrial capacity and 
morale as long continued idleness 
without sufficient means of suste- 
nance. 

“How the country would have 
fared had not the industrial machin- 
ery been available in its time of need, 
we find it difficult to imagine.”— 
News Letter. 





“Everybody Will Get Rich” 


Washington.—Writers of books 
have discovered a new gold mine— 
everyone will be a millionaire 
through mass production. 

Following the Armistice the gold 
mine was “industrial democracy.” 
Differences between capitalists and 
wage earners would be adjusted 
through “employes’ representation,” 
now known as the company “union.” 

Every scribbler in the land put at 
least one book on the market, while 
magazines and feature sections of 
newspapers were filled with tales of 
the industrial dawn. 

This campaign was a_ counter 
movement to offset the high hopes of 
workers following the World War. 
The sheen wore off “employes’ repre- 
sentation,” and the new toy is “Make 
Everybody Rich.” The public is as- 
sured that the goal of captains of in- 
dustry is not profits, but service, and 
that “high” wages, vast combinations 
and “low” prices are creating a sec- 
ond industrial revolution that will 
make everyone a millionaire. 

The writers acknowledge that in- 
creasing cost of distribution is a 
problem and that unemployment fol- 
lows mass production. These awk- 
ward questions are airily waved aside 
with the statement that they can be 
settled by “industrial co-ordination” 
—captains of industry will solve the 
problem. Workers will play no part 
in this program, which is based on 
hope. 

The books are sold like the pro- 
verbial “hot cakes,” but organized 





workers fail to note the advertised 
changed outlook of the captains of in- 
dustry when they ask for a wage in- 
crease. 

The workers must depend on their 
trade unions. They must also combat 
a new theory that is being quietly 
urged by economists in the employ of 
captains of industry. 

These economists insist that work- 
ers are not entitled to a share of 
wealth through mass production and 
scientific processes, as this system is 
the result of “‘brains’—the worker is 
classed as a robot. 

This theory is not being widely ad- 
vertised, as it runs counter to the new 
public “education” that everyone will 
shortly reach the millionaire class. 

The tactic of this double system of 
“education” is that the captains of in- 
dustry will hold their increased prof- 
its while the public will ask: “Why 
are trade unions necessary when 
everyone will get rich?’ — News 
Letter. 





Wire Men Raise Wages 


Seattle—Inside electricians ad- 
vanced wages to $11 a day. Four 
hundred workers were involved in 
this movement. 





Labor Party Magicians Are 
Again Talking 


Alfred Baker Lewis, member Na- 
tional Executive Committee, Social- 
ist Party, writing in a New York 
newspaper, revamps the old claim 
that trade unionists would form a 
Labor Party but for their officials. 

Mr. Baker is a confident individual 
and expresses the last word thusly: 

“I can say quite definitély that the 
failure to establish a Labor Party in 
the United States to which the unions 
could affiliate as they do in Great 
Britain, is due to the attitude of 
nearly all the American trade union 
officials.” 
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If the writer understood the struc- 
ture of the labor movement he would 
be less prone to speak “quite defi- 
nitely.” : 

He would know, for instance, that 
the 1906 A. F. of L. convention, in re- 
fusing to indorse a Labor Party, de- 
clared that the A. F. of L. must first 
“obtain new power from the affiliated 
bodies that make up the Federation.” 

How many conventions of A. F. of 
L. affiliates have declared for a Labor 
Party? These conventions consist of 
delegates elected directly by the mem- 
bership of local unions. Delegates to 
A. F. of L. conventions are either 
elected by referendum or by conven- 
tions of affiliates. 

Under this democratic system, how 
can a fact-facing person declare that 
“nearly all the American trade union 
officials” are responsible for the ab- 
sence of a Labor Party? 

Our Socialist friend does not un- 
derstand the American labor move- 
ment. This is natural for those who 
have a mystic faith that political par- 
ties are the work of “leaders.” 

Mr. Baker and his kind judge our 
country and our labor movement by 
Europe, where peoples in areas 
smaller than many of our states have 
a centuries’-old faith in government, 
one language and an historic na- 
tional background. Their caste sys- 
tem tends to discipline in social activ- 
ities that revolve around control of 
government. 

There is no party spirit in Amer- 
ica. Our people have faith not in 
government—as in Europe—but in 
themselves. While this faith often 
fails to be expressed, the fact is his- 
torical. 

Mr. Baker and his kind have long 
attempted to change the outlook of 
American trade unionists that fit into 
the American ideal, just as the activ- 
ities of European workers fit into the 
ideals of their respective countries. 

Labor Party advocates in this coun- 
try can not alibi repeated failures by 
misrepresenting trade union officials 


and craftily libel the intelligence of 
the members of organized labor. 

They should know that a Labor 
Party can not be assembled as a ma- 
gician pulls a rabbit out of a silk hat. 

“Writing pieces” in a newspaper 
may attract passing attention, but the 
test is in a labor convention com- 
posed of directly-elected representa- 
tives of wage workers in mill, factory 
and mine. 

That’s where trade union officials 
can be unhorsed. 

Why does not Mr. Baker and his 
kind beard the lion in his den? 

Have stinging rebuffs developed 
cautiousness and a love for long- 
range fighting ?—-News Letter. 





Investment Trusts In Printing 
Trades 


Washington.—“The investment 
trust is invading the printing trades 
and this development of uncontrolled 
finance is in its infancy,” said John 
B. Haggerty, president International 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders. 

“These investment trusts,” the 
trade unionist explained, “are formed 
by men of vast resources. They take 
over a profitable concern which is ex- 
ploited to the limit. Investment is 
made in every line of production, thus 
diversifying holdings and minimizing 
loss. 

“The principle of the investment 
trust is sound, but it is being used by 
olue-sky promoters and 100-per-cent 
profit seekers. This element has en- 
tered the printing trades. Their im- 
mediate objective is trade journals, 
but the plan will undoubtedly be ex- 
tended. Only recently the Federal 
Trade Commission showed that the 
International Paper and Power Com- 
pany invested millions of dollars in 
the newspaper field. 

“These blue-sky investment trusts 
are immune from regulation and law. 
The Sherman act does not exist, as 
far as they are concerned. 

“Banking control of the printing 
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industry is more prominent in the 
Southwest. The 44-hour strike of 
1921 brought near bankruptcy to 
many concerns. Banks now control 
these plants that are ‘operated on the 
non-union basis. Managers are but 
errand boys for banks that shape the 
labor policy of these concerns.”— 
News Letter. 





Low Wage Cigar Girls Urged 
To Join Union 


Philadelphia.—Uniformed guards 
at the factory gates of anti-union 
cigar factories in this city watch low 
wage girls get interested in organized 
labor. 

The principal plants are Bayuk 
Brothers and Congress Cigar Com- 
pany. Girls are paid 85 cents and 
less per thousand and are forced to 
clean the machines on their own time 
after a 10-hour day. 

Employers are attempting to 
arouse racial hatred among the white 
and colored girls. The latter are em- 
ployed as strippers.—News Letter. 





Pays the Last Cent 


Despite the slack times and unem- 
ployment in England, British labor 
has paid the last cent of debt incurred 
by the general strike in 1926. Be- 
sides spending $1,000,000 on hand the 
strikers went $5,000,000 in the hole. 
This amount has been wiped out. 





Men Talk Without Thinking 


A group of world saviors in New 
York City had a joint debate on the 
“immediate formation of a new pro- 
gressive political party.” 

A political party along the lines of 
the La Follette movement of 1924 
was urged, while another speaker 
exalted the “class consciousness” of 
the British Labor party. 

If the debaters knew the different 
backgrounds of American and Brit- 


ish workers they would be equipped 
to discuss this question. 


Because they are not, they believe 
in salvation by proxy—that a politi- 
cal party can be formed by a select 
group of self-constituted “leaders” 
mapping out a program and re- 
solving. 

Little attention need be given men 
who base their political party hopes 
on the La Follette movement of 1924. 

This movement had none of the 
characteristics of a political party. 
One man announced his candidacy 
for President on a platform he him- 
self prepared. Trade unionists, in 
line with their historic policy, sup- 
ported this individual. 

That movement can not be com- 
pared with a political party that 
elects delegates to a convention, pre- 
pares a platform and nominates can- 
didates. 


Who said sloppy thinking is the 
bane of our country ?—News Letter. 





Courageous Unionists Win 


The San Francisco Building Trades 
Council will establish the five-day 
week in the building industry. 

The decision is an answer to the 
anti-union Industrial Association’s 
long campaign to destroy that labor 
movement. 

The association secured such power 
that no contractor could buy supplies 
unless he had a permit from the as- 
sociation which certified he main- 
tained no relations with organized 
labor. 

Gunmen and court frame-ups were 
the rule, but the unionists stood firm. 
They financed supply houses for the 
protection of friendly contractors and 
imported supplies. 

The anti-unionists, as a last resort, 
set up an “impartial wage board,” 
but this has been discredited. The 
unionists show that wages are far 
below the average throughout the 
country.—News Letter. 
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By J. M. GILLESPIE 


L_ azor DAY will be with us again next month. What have we done to 
help celebrate it in a manner that will be a credit to Organized Labor? 
What has been achieved since last Labor Day? Many unions have bettered 
the working conditions of their membership and secured increases in wages 
for thousands, both inside and outside of the movement, and we do not 
know of any group within our organization that had to take a reduction in 
wages, for which we should be very thankful. On the other hand, very 
little thought will be given to the meaning of the day except that it is one 
of rest and pleasure seeking. 

With all of the other holidays which we have during the year, it does 
seem as though we should at least make an effort to advertise, on the day 
dedicated to the toilers, our union, its accomplishments and its further 
aims for the future. Many of the young men who come along today join 
the union as a matter of course, accept the conditions made by the union 
and pay no more attention to it, never become interested and leave all the 
work to be done by the few faithful old-timers who never fail the union in 
time of need. All together too much is expected of the men who have al- 
ways been ready to answer the call. We can look back and see the great 
number of real Labor men we have lost within the last few years, men like 
Sam Gompers, James Duncan and John Mitchell, world figures in the Labor 
Movement and the American Federation of Labor. In our own Interna- 
tional Union we have lost William A. Neer, George W. Briggs, William H. 
Ashton, John Clay and John L. Devring, as well as several of our local 
representatives throughout the country; men who did things for the toil- 
ing masses and who stood ready, night and day, to give their all to help. 

We should ever keep in mind the splendid efforts put forth by those 
who have gone to their reward and do our best to carry on the great work. 
Let us all help in some way to revive the spirit of the real Labor Day 
celebration so that we may let the open-shoppers and the company unions 
know that we are alive and fighting for the same principles as laid down in 
the beginning—a better day for all workers and a better chance and op- 
portunity for more comfort and education. 


As an individual member of our International Union, what have you 
done that you may celebrate Labor’s great day? That question may be asked 
of thousands of trade unionists who can only say they have paid their 
dues and left all the other important work for the other fellow to do. 
What would happen to a business house which just paid its rent and did 
nothing more? It would be but a short time until it would fail and a red 
flag might be noticed at the entrance. A labor union nor any other business 
institution cannot run by itself. Even the machinery, which nowadays is 
doing a great deal of the work formerly done by men and women, has to 
have someone to look after it or it will soon put itself out of commission. 
Your union needs attention also, and it will only improve with your help 
and plenty of it. 

Labor Day will be around again in twelve months. See to it that you 
give more of your time towards helping your union so that you.can make 
a better report on next Labor Day. 
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Many of our local unions, as well as the Labor Movement at large, 
are planning to celebrate the day with parades, field day amusements and 
picnics as never before, and we feel sure that through this method of pub- 
licity a message to the non-union worker will start him on the road to 
become a member, or at least make him stop to consider just why he is on 
the outside or, in other words, standing in his own light and in his own 
way with no one to help but the selfish employer who wants it all for him- 
self. 

Let us all be happy on this Labor Day for what it means to us and 
what our unions have done for us all, with the thought for a bigger, bet- 
ter and healthier union for 1930. 


TT 


Trarric RULES are different in almost every city you visit nowadays and 
the thing you are allowed to do in your home city may get you a sticker, or 
tag, or whatever it is called, in another city. Anyway, there does not seem 
to be any need for anyone making a mistake on the red or green light 
signals, yet we see and hear of people driving right on, paying no atten- 
tion whatever to the signals, seemingly in a very great hurry, yet after 
they have driven through, disregarding all of them, we find they really 
haven’t any place to go. There is also a class, when they have the light 
in their favor and are making a right turn, who make it just as fast as 
they can, giving the pedestrian no chance whatever. 


Most of the drivers who do those things are not the men who are 
making their living at our craft, but are of the class who, after being 
caged up all day, are out for a joy-ride and must have their fling. When 
they meet with an accident, everyone else in the world is to blame but 
them, and of course the party who gets hit should feel all kindness for 
them. 


Just the other day, in an accident in which a young lady was struck 
and badly injured, the policeman came along and endeavored to help the 
young lady and sent for the ambulance. He then asked the man, whose 
auto had struck the lady, how his brakes were, and his answer was, “Just 
had them fixed yesterday.” The policeman, however, knew his business, 
so he got in and drove the car a block and soon found out that the auto 
had no brakes at all. Needless to say, the man was arrested for reckless 
driving and having no brakes. It would not have cost him more than five 
dollars to have his brakes fixed, but he nearly killed the young lady and 
if he has a conscience he will remember that accident to his dying day. 
Let’s all do what we can to help keep the roads clear of accidents. Let’s 
make ourselves better drivers each day and we will all be of greater as- 
sistance to our employers, the public and ourselves in general. Don’t blow 
your horn unnecessarily loud and long, especially when a horse-drawn 
vehicle is passing you from the opposite direction or when passing them 
going the same way, for the work of the horse, as well as that of the driver, 
is hard enough without having them alarmed or scared. Being patient and 
showing a willingness to give the other fellow a chance is a good deed in 
life for which we will some time be repaid, or at least we may be happy 
in the thought that we did right. 


. 
. 
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Many TIMES one wonders if it is worth the time, and sometimes the 
money, which is spent fighting so-called radicals—Communists, left and 
right wings. Every year at the conventions of the American Federation 
of Labor, two or three days are taken up in defeating the resolutions 
which are introduced that are favorable to the Reds and their propaganda. 

President Green has always taken a very strong stand, as did the late 
Samuel Gompers, against any form of radicalism, and the newspapers of 
the country give it plenty of publicity. However, when the convention is over 
and the workers in some districts look for better conditions and decide to 
organize, the employers immediately start in to discharge the men who 
join the union and declare right away that they will not meet or deal with 
radicals, although it is an organization affiliated with the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

Again we find newspapers that will print almost any kind of a state- 
ment not only against those who are trying to lift up themselves, but also 
against those who are dependent on them. In Pittsburgh, where Organizer 
Burger has been organizing the Milk Wagon Drivers and Helpers, who 
decided they wished to be organized into a union of their own in order to 
be able to bargain collectively and help better their conditions, statements 
have been made and published that he is a radical and had no right to 
come into Pittsburgh to help those men. Some of the paid advertisements 
appearing in the newspapers have intimated that the Reds are behind all 
the trouble and responsible for forming the union. 

It might be a good thing for all the American Federation of Labor 
Unions—national and international—to let the large employers of North 
America fight the so-called radicals themselves and spend our time and 
money on organizing the workers of all crafts and let those who are 
giving aid and putting over something on the unsuspecting public do all 
this work of fighting the Reds without the assistance of the regular Labor 
Movement and the American Federation of Labor. 


TUT 


On JULY 7, the first train to connect with the airplane, combining rail 
and air service, left New York for California, and a day or two later one 
left Los Angeles with Colonel Lindbergh at the controls. As time goes on, 
every day we will see something added to that service. In addition we will 
see the other railroads taking it up in their wild scramble for business, 
and no doubt in a short time traveling in this way will be safer by far than 
it is now. 

The American Railway Express Company, now the Railway Express 
Agency, Inc., started air express some time ago, and as we look forward 
we can see the time when planes will be built which will carry much 
heavier loads, so some of the long-distance hauling by truck may be done 
away with. 

When there is plenty of competition—which is bound to come—prices 
will be lower, as when this new system of transportation is adopted the 
planes will be able to carry almost anything. So we, in our line of work, 
will most likely see one more change in the handling of freight, etc. 

But we will still-have with us the old and trusted horse, and may we 
never lose entirely that noble animal. There was something more than 
the job to think about when you were sitting behind a pair of good horses 
which were willing to do their best at every word spoken to them, and 
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how they would look around at you at the sound of the feed buckets at noon. 
They knew where the water troughs were located, and when headed for 
the stable at night they knew the road as well as did the driver. Every 
driver thought his horses were the best, and many a driver would rather 
get hurt himself than see one of his horses hurt. 


It is not too late yet for those who drive horses to make pets of them 
and remember always in hot weather to give them water at the right time 
and give them breathing time on a hard pull. In other words, be kind to 
all dumb animals and you may rest assured that the men who practice 
acts of kindness during their working hours will act in the same way 
towards those at home and towards all mankind. 


vv T 


Dvrine THE NEXT session of Congress, it is more than likely that the bill 
covering interstate hauling will become a law, as the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has had the bill in before the committee on Interstate Com- 
merce for about three years. When it passes, we may then look for some 
sort of merger among the over-the-road truckmen who will endeavor to 
control all work of that kind between given points. 


Many of the men engaged in this line of work are not organized and 
are not getting any kind of wages or working conditions for the kind of 
work they are doing. You, the membership of our local unions through- 
out the country, should every time you get a chance drop a word among 
them about the union and what it has done for you. Too many of those 
drivers take those jobs on the theory that it will afford them the chance 
to see all the big cities of our country as are sometimes seen in the signs, 
“Join the Navy and See the World.” In the case of the fellow who joins 
the navy, the United States government gives him his board and a place 
to sleep as well as so much salary each month, whereas the truckmen pay 
these over-the-road drivers but very little and on an over-night job expect 
them to sleep on the van. 

Tv 7 


On JULY 10, after a strike of two months, the Milk Wagon Drivers and 
Helpers of Pittsburgh made a settlement which granted them the right to 
belong to a union affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, an 
increase in wages amounting to $3.50 a week, one week’s vacation with 
pay to all men in the employ of the company for a year and one day off a 
month with pay. 

A great deal of help towards reaching this settlement was given by 
the State Labor Department through its Secretary, Peter Glick, and by 
Thomas G. Robertson, Vice-President of the Pennsylvania State Federa- 
tion of Labor. Organizer Burger represented our International Union 
and the Milk Wagon Drivers and Helpers Local Union No. 306. Other 
representatives of Labor in Pittsburgh were very helpful to the Milk 
Wagon Drivers and to Organizer Burger. 

We thank all who assisted in any way towards the success of the strike 
and we hope now that it is over that everyone will work to help both the 


company and the local union to build up a better business and a successful 
union. 
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R ecentiy the morning papers carried a story that a certain corporation 
which sells cigars, cigarettes and other smoking articles were about to 
handle groceries. In other words, some competition for the chain grocery 
stores we now have. For a while it will be all right for the public, as 
prices will be kept down to where they belong and they will continue that 
way until they discover they can make more money and pay larger divi- 
dends if they merge, and merge they will, and then what is to become of 
our old grocer friend on the corner whom we have known for years, whose 
home and whole heart was in the district and in his business—just gone, 


that’s all. 
TTT 


Tue EXECUTIVE COUNCIL of the American Federation of Labor has sent 
out a warning to all affiliated unions not to donate any money to the Com- 
munists organizations, as all they are doing is attacking the American 
Federation of Labor. At any rate, it is well when appeals for money are 
received by your local and you do not have any direct knowledge of the 
parties sending out the appeal or who they are, that you write the General 
Office for information. We at least can find out for you and perhaps save 
you the money which you intended for a mission of mercy or of help 
from going astray or getting into the wrong hands. 


TT 


T uz CIGARMAKERS INTERNATIONAL UNION is carrying on an organizing 
campaign in Philadelphia to help the men and women who make their 
living at that trade. 


We are, wishing General President I. N. Ornburn success in this effort 
and ask all of our members there to give a helping hand. In fact our mem- 
bership throughout the United States and Canada can help by smoking 
only cigars that are union made and come in boxes that have the Cigar- 
makers’ blue label on them. 


We remember back twenty or twenty-five years ago when the Cigar- 
makers were one of the best International Unions in this country, whose 
members were always ready and willing to put their hands down deep 
into their pockets and into their treasury to help other unions when in 
trouble, on strike, or in need. 


Their great trouble today is due to the fact that the workers have 
slowed up in demanding union-made cigars, and the great, big cigar com- 
panies, through their tremendous advertising campaigns, with their catch 
phrases, have gotten away from doing business with the union because 
of this slowing up in demanding the label, yet every man who smokes 
must know and realize the long hours, the small pay and the poor working 
conditions which prevail among this class of workers. Therefore, speak 
up and ask for union-made cigars and if they do not have them on sale 
where you ask for them, walk out and go to the place that wants your 
union-made money. By doing this you will be helping yourself as well as 
the other fellow, and we should never lose sight of the fact that we are 
organized because we wanted to get away from the very conditions which 
the Cigarmakers are now fighting. 
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Ovu-tme AUTOMOBILES still on the road are a menace to life and limb 
and in the near future laws of some kind will have to be placed on the 
statute books of our states making inspection of every second-hand and 
every automobile three or four years old compulsory when a license is ap- 
plied for. In this way some of the unsightly and dangerous automobiles 
on the road today will be relegated to the junk pile where they belong. 

Some may say this will be a hardship on the poor who have to buy 
cars of that kind, but should one of those cars happen to be the cause of 
one of the members of their family, especially the breadwinner, losing his 
life, then it is a different story. 


Of course the automobile dealers would fight legislation of this kind, 
because it would stop the sale of their old junkers and they would make 
the claim that it would injure their business, whereas it would, in reality, 
mean that they would sell more good cars. Just look around you the next 
time you go for a ride in your car, or with some friend, and see for your- 
self. Take a look around some of our high schools and see some of the 
cars with their funny sayings written and printed thereon, and then judge 
for — whether or not you would like to have your children riding 
in them. 


vv TF 


Iw READING the many reports pertaining to the Textile strike in the South, 
including the kidnaping of the American Federation of Labor representa- 
tives and scaring women and children just because they had the nerve to 
even think of organizing, brings one back to the many reasons given 
by the large Textile concerns for moving that industry to the South. 
Nearly all of them said they wished to be nearer the cotton fields, that they 
might save money on account of railroad rates, etc., but the truth of the 
matter is they desired to get out of the states where men with hearts in 
their bodies had helped make laws prohibiting women and children being 
worked all night and where there existed some form of labor unions that 
said an eight-hour day was long enough for those who worked in their 
mills. So off they went to the promised land of the South, where help 
would be plentiful as well as cheap. But they have, in a few short years, 
learned the lesson that no matter where you go, people will rebel against 
inhuman treatment, long hours and small wages, so we say to the organ- 
izers and the national unions making the fight in the South—good luck 
and success. 


TTF 


M ANY TIMES during conferences on wage scales, different questions come 
up pertaining to the cost of living, and the employers always quote the 
report, just out, that the cost of living has dropped a point and tell us 
they are government statistics. However, when you ask them what the 
government considers as necessary to take care of a family of five persons, 
they are never able to tell. The reason, of course, is that should they state 
the amount which the government says is necessary, the union might ask 
for a greater increase in wages, and even if they were given the increase 
it would still be below the government’s figures on the amount which the 
head of a family of five should get in order to decently take care of them. 
In regard to rent, there is no reason why a man who works hard all 
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day and has to rent a house or an apartment should not have all the im- 
provements such as a bath room, tub and shower, gas stove, electric light 
and some form of heat. Now we know that living quarters of this kind 
cost a lot of money, even when not in the best residential district. The 
companies always bring in figures covering what they call working peo- 
ple’s quarters. In justice to some of the employers, I might say, they do 
not all do this, but there are all together too many of them that do. In my 
opinion, rents are much too high anyway. The story that building trades 
men are paid high wages does not in the least cover the case, because 
there are plenty of houses throughout the United States and Canada which 
were built long before the war at a very low cost, for which the owners 
ask about twice as much rent as they are worth, and many real estate 
companies and private owners will allow them to remain idle for six 
months or longer before they will lower the rent. 


TS Ss 


Single Worker Has No Equal- 
ity; Unions Part of Indus- 
trial Life 


Labor organizations are as much 
the product of modern industrial life 
as the corporation. There was a time 
when the individual workman could 
bargain with his employer on some- 
thing like equality. Industrial de- 
velopment has reached a point where 
it is impossible in many cases for the 
employe to deal as an individual with 
his employer. 

In some cases the employer is a 
corporation with large amounts of in- 
vested capital and thousands of em- 
ployes. Under these conditions it is 
impossible for the individual employe 
to bargain on an equal basis. In 
such a case there is no bargain at all. 

The individual workman can accept 
the conditions named by the employer 
or look for other employment. 

Very little freedom of contract can 
exist between a man who has nothing 
but his labor to sell and the employer 
who can do without the labor of any 
particular individual. Freedom of 
contract under such conditions is lit- 
tle more than an idle dream, because 
of the self-evident inequality. 

The time has passed when an em- 
ployer or owner can operate as he 
pleases. Such a policy is opposed to 
the common good. The employe must 


have the right to share in determin- 
ing what his working conditions 
shall be.—By Colorado State Indus- 
trial Commission. 





Unadulterated Bunk 


“Preventable waste in (American) 
industry, it is estimated by eminent 
engineers, amounts to approximately 
$10,000,000,000 a year, or nearly 
$700,000,000 per month.”—R. H. 
Aishton, president, American Rail- 
road Association. 

We were told in school that “the 
wages of management” accounted for 
rich men—but the fools lose $700,- 
000,000 per month! Some manage- 
ment! 

A mechanic who lost 70 cents a day 
on his job would get fired before the 
end of the week. 


“Wazes of management.” Bunk! 





Profits For Mellons More Than 
$40,000,000 


New York.—These are prosperous 
days for Secretary of the Treasury 
Mellon and the Mellon family. Their 
fortunes were increased by more than 
$40,000,000 as a result of the rapid 
rise of Aluminum Company and Gulf 
Oil holdings. 

Aluminum stock soared $45.50 a 
share in one day. 

















E NOTICE a resolution has been introduced that an investigation be 
made of conditions in the textile mills of the South. Of course it 


» would take a strike and almost starvation to get a matter of this kind be- 
» fore Congress and the United States Senate. Resolutions of this kind are 
' seldom filed by the party in power or any of its numerous members, and 
» this should be food for thought when you have the ballot in your hand 


| again. 
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VERY LITTLE THING which can possibly be called a mistake that 
happens in any part of the British Empire from now on will be blamed 
‘on the Labor Party, as they are in power and running the ship for the 


© second time in the history of that country. You may rest assured there will 
© not be any such big scandal as we had in this country over the oil reserves, 

» and if they should have, the whitewash will be used in a far different way 
‘ than it was used here, and all parties and the leading newspapers through- 
| out the world that are opposed to the workers gaining power in politics, 


é 
§ 


- or in anything else, will see to it that the propaganda is spread—and 
’ spread thick—in order that the working classes may be kept ignorant of 
| what they might be able to accomplish if they would only elect from among 
e 


the workers men to represent them in political office in cities, states and 


| nation. 


By 
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HE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR campaign to double the 
membership means our unions as well as the others, and the best way 
to accomplish this is for the unions which are already organized to work 


' with all their might to get all hands into their union and also to help 


' wherever a new union can be organized. 


; 
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HEN WORKING on a wage scale recently, we learned while talking 
with the employers’ committee that they had stores on the main 


| street of the city and the parties occupying them owed as high as three 


n 


' and four months’ rent, all because there was not any business and they 
were allowed to’stay in them hoping that business would pick up. One of 
‘the committee, _representing our local, brought out the fact that when 
» things were going well, the employers in the city declared for the open 


+ > and the American plan. Well, that is just one more place where they 


| were not satisfied because they could not get it all and keep it. 


VY 


ECENTLY the Milk Wagon Drivers, Chauffeurs and Dairy Employes’ 
Local No, 142, of Gary, Indiana, gave their annual banquet and dance. 


a was a wonderful success. The entertainment was of the best. Brother 


Fred F. Schultz, who is the business representative, was chairman of the 


» committee. His seven-year-old daughter was the star entertainer of the 


sevening. The mayor of the city and other officials were guests. General 


» Organizer John M. Gillespie represented the International President, D. J. 


OQ 


-Tobin. 
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Wear the Emblem of Our. . 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 


The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 


vy 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET ‘ INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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